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criticism, and have given up their child- 
ish theory of their immunity from the 
risks that other men run. "We have 
probably heard the last of Art being 
" a delicate personal vocation," which no 
gentleman will interfere with by asking 
troublesome questions ; and, in good 
time, artists who wish to confute the 
critics will prefer to do it by painting 
good pictures rather than by writing 
angry letters to the newspapers. This 
state of things is healthy, and is the first 
stage of progress. The artist must be 
content to work. He must throw him- 
self wholly into his vocation, as if 
it were a vocation. He must absolutely 
refuse to make a trade of it. Only by 
an utter refusal to let the question of 



money enter into his calculations, can he 
sustain the claim of his profession to 
sit side by side with the highest minis- 
ters to human culture. He must be 
content to work for years, if need be, 
poor and unknown, nourished by the 
faith which is built on a large experi- 
ence, that good work, really good work, 
is as sure to sell as the air is to be 
breathed. Let him accept poverty as 
his bride ; let him take courage to kiss 
the lips of that wrinkled, scarred and 
hideous hag, and when the morning 
dawns lie shall see her, in that rosy light, 
transformed, at his side, to an immortal 
beauty, whose love shall more than pay 
him seven-fold for his desolate hours, 
his bitter tears. 



SONNET. 
To the Fringed Gentian. 
Oft had I heard thy beauty praised, dear flower ; 
And often sought for thee through field and wood ; 
Yet could I never find the secret bower 
Where thou dost lead, in maiden solitude, 
A cloistered life, until, this autumn day, 
Beside a tree that shook her golden hair, 
And laughed at death, flaunting her rich array, 
I found thee, blue as the still depths of air 
Seen, leagues away, between the pine-wood boughs. 
Oh, never yet a gladder sight hath met 
These eyes of mine ! Depart, before the snows 
Of hastening winter thy fringed garments wet 1 
Thine azure flowers should never fade nor die 
But bloom, exhale and gain their native sky. 
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" But though we are thus compelled 
to disallow several of the claims which 
have been put forward in support of the 
scientific character of the middle ages, 
there are two points in which we may, 
I conceive, really trace the progress oi 
scientific ideas among them ; and which, 
therefore, may be considered as the pre- 



lude to the period of discovery. I mean 
their practical architecture, and their 
architectural treatises. 

" In a previous chapter of this book, we 
have endeavored to explain how the in- 
distinctness of ideas, which attended the 
decline of the Roman empire, appears in 
the forms of their architecture ; — in the 
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disregard which the decorative construc- 
tion exhibits, of the necessary meohani- 
cal conditions of support. The original 
scheme of Greek ornamental architec- 
ture had been horizontal masses resting- 
on vertical columns ; when the arch 
was introduced by the Romans, it was 
concealed, or kept in a state of subordi- 
nation : and the lateral support which 
it required was supplied latently, masked 
by some artifice. But the struggle be- 
tween the mechanical and the decorative 
construction ended in the complete dis- 
organization of the classical style. The 
inconsistencies and extravagance of 
which we have noticed the occurrence, 
were results and indications of the fall 
of good architecture. The elements of 
' the ancient system had lost all princi- 
ple of connexion and regard to rule. 
Building became not only a mere art, 
but an art exercised by masters without 
skill, and without feeling for real beauty. 
" "When, after this deep decline, ar- 
chitecture rose again, as it did in the 
twelfth and succeeding centuries, in the 
exquisitely beautiful and skilful forms of 
the Gothic style, what was the nature 
of the change which had taken place, so 
far as it bears upon the progress of sci- 
ence ? It was this : — the idea of true 
mechanical relations in an edifice had 
been revived in men's minds, as far as 
was requisite for the purposes of art 
and. beauty : and this, though a very 
different thing from the possession of the 
idea as an element of speculative sci- 
ence, was the proper preparation for 
that acquisition. The notion of support 
and stability again became conspicuous 
in the decorative construction, and uni- 
versal in the forms of building. The 
eye, which, looking for beauty in defi- 
nite and significant relations of parts is 
never satisfied except the weights appear 
to be duly supported, was again gratified. 
Architecture threw off its barbarous 
characters : a new decorative construc- 
tion was matured, not thwarting and 



controlling, but assisting and harmoniz- 
ing with the mechanical construction. 
All the ornamental parts were made to 
enter into the apparent construction. 
Every member, almost every moulding, 
became a sustainer of weight ; and by 
the multiplicity of props assisting each 
other, and the consequent subdivision 
of weight, the eye was satisfied of the 
stability of the structure, notwithstand- 
ing the curiously slender forms of the 
separate parts. The arch and the vault, 
no longer trammelled by an incompati- 
ble system of decoration, but favored by 
more tractable forms, were only limited 
by the skill of the builders. Everything 
showed that, practically at least, men 
possessed and applied, with steadiness 
and pleasure, the idea of mechanical 
pressure and support. 

" The possession of this idea, as a prin- 
ciple of art, led, in the course of time, 
to its speculative development as the 
foundation of a science ; and thus Archi- 
tecture prepared the way for Mechanics. 
But this advance required several cen- 
turies. The interval between the ad- 
mirable cathedrals of Salisbury, Amiens, 
Cologne, and the mechanical treatises of 
Stevinus, is not less than three hundred 
years. During this time, men were ad- 
vancing toward science ; but in the 
meantime, and perhaps from the very 
beginning of the time, art had begun to 
decline. The buildings of the fifteenth 
century, erected when the principles of 
mechanical support were just on the 
verge of being enunciated in general 
terms, exhibit those principles with a 
far less impressive simplicity and ele- 
gance than those of the thirteenth. "We 
may hereafter inquire whether we find 
any other examples to countenance the 
belief, that the formation of science is 
commonly accompanied by the decline 
of art. 

" The leading principle of the style of 
the Gothic edifices was, not merely that 
the weights were supported, but that 
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they were seen to be so ; and that not 
only the mechanical relations of the 
larger raasses,but of the smaller members 
also,' were displayed. Hence, we can- 
not admit as an origin or anticipation of 
the Gothic, a style in which this princi- 
ple is not manifested. I do not see in 
any of the representations of the early 
Arabic buildings, that distribution of 
weights to supports, and that mechanical 
consistency of parts which would elevate 
them above the character of barbarous 
architecture. Their masses are broken 
into innumerable members, without sub- 
ordination or meaning, in a manner sug- 
gested apparently by caprice and the 
love of the marvellous. 'In the con- 
struction of their mosques, it was a favor- 



ite artifice of the Arabs to sustain im- 
mense and ponderous masses of stone by 
the support of pillars so slender, that the 
incumbent weight seemed, as it were, 
suspended in the air by an invisible 
hand.' — (Mahometanism Unveiled, ii. 
255.) This pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of apparent impossibilities is a very 
general disposition among mankind ; but 
it appears to belong to the infancy ra- 
ther than the maturity of intellect. On 
the other hand, the pleasure in the con- 
templation of what is clear, the craving 
for a thorough insight into the reasons 
of things, which marks the European 
mind, is the temper which leads to sci- 
ence." — WhewelVs History of the In- 
ductive Sciences, Vol. I. page 260. 



NOTES HERE AND THERE. 



"The Readek" speaks the fol- 
lowing sensible words, which all of us 
who are trying to establish the right 
sort of criticism in this country, will 
do well to read. We by no means 
quote* it as wishing to cast a stone at 
anybody; we fear our own house has 
too many windows to make the experi- 
ment a safe one. 

"While noticing the works of the 
younger painters, we cannot refrain 
from confessing a 'regret that it is the 
fashion in England to accept any suc- 
cessful effort on their part as a thor- 
oughly accomplished performance. We 
can recall many instances of young men 
who, after having been too hastily in- 
vested with honours, have failed to re- 
alize the anticipation of well-meaning 
friends, and after a season or two have 
sunk into comparative oblivion. The 
press has much to answer for in this 
matter. Two or three years since, a 
severe onslaught was made upon the 
hanging committee of the year for a 
disposition of the pictures which was 
neither better nor worse than that of 



previous or subsequent exhibitions ; only 
it so happened that the works of young 
painters which stood well in the eye 
of the critic had been either indifferent- 
ly hung or rejected. The works of 
some of these painters are hung in most 
favourable situations in the present ex- 
hibition; but we observe that current 
criticism has either altered its tone, or 
maintains a decorous silence respecting 
them. The French press, which is a 
far more efficient organ of criticism than 
our own, is, at the same time, the 
mouth-piece of a better-informed pub- 
lic, and instead of confounding originali- 
ty with eccentricity, and mistaking 
promise of good work for good work 
itself, detects the signs of culture in a 
young painter's picture, and applauds 
his success ; but forbears, on the strength 
of a single performance, to indicate 
the artist's position among his brethren. 
With us the press, the public, and the 
dealers combine to make the position 
of a successful young painter more diffi- 
cult to maintain, through an exaggerat- 
ed estimate of his merits." 



